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A WIFE'S STORY. | tained, though, for a time, I sadly bemoaned it. 

CHAPTER I.—FAIR HOLT. | Ijudge, from my mother’s portrait, which after her 

{ mave only an indistinct remembrance of my | death hung in my father’s dressing-room, that she 
mother, who died when I was very young—too | was fair and lovely in countenance ; and I am sure, 
young to be fully sensible of the loss I had sus- | from the lifelong tenderness and affection with 
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which he cherished her memory, that she must 
have been gentle and loving. I know this also 
from other testimony. All who had ever known 
her, spoke of her many excellencies ; and the best 
wishes that could be expressed for me, were that I 
might be like her. 

My father did not marry again ; and I, his only 
child, soon learned of how much importance I was 
to his daily comfort and happiness. Our home 
was a pleasant country-house, not far from a con- 
siderable town in one of the midland counties. It 
had a fine large garden, and a park-like meadow, 


in which I delighted to run wild, as my nurse- | 
maid used to say—free from restraint, as my fa- | 


ther expressed it. 


My father was not rich; but he had an inde- | 


pendent income which allowed him many of the 


enjoyments and luxuries of private country life, | 
His | 
chief occupation, or rather amusement, was in | 
overlooking a small farm which formed part of his | 


and gave him the position of a gentleman. 


estate. His establishment was not large. It 
consisted of a housekeeper—an elderly female, 
who treated me with uniform well-meant kind- 
ness, and indulged most of my childish wishes ; 


two or three female servants, one of whom was | 


my nursemaid and attendant, and a man who was 
both gardener and groom. 

We saw but few visitors after my mother’s 
death, for it was understood that my father had, 
by that event, considered himself withdrawn from 
general society. He had some friends, however, 
to whom his doors were always open, and some 
neighbours, who could scarcely be called friends, 
against whom they could not, with politeness and 
courtesy, be closed. Among the former was the 
minister of the parish, a middle-aged and very 
crave gentleman, who drank tea with my father 


regularly once a week, and sometimes dined with | 


him. He had never been married, and his name 


was Temple—the Reverend George Temple. The | 


parsonage-house was a small but fime old place, 
and Mr. Temple had taken pains to ornament and 
improve it. He was rich, independently of his 
clerical income, and was rather lavish in his ex- 
penditure. 
and habits, however, and if the enlargement and 
adornment of his house seemed a contradiction to 
this, it was not so in reality. 

* You see, Mr. Maitland,” I remember his 
once saying to my father, when he had been add- 
ing a wing to the parsonage-house, which already 
contained more rooms than he ordinarily used, 
“though I am unmarried, and shall remain so, 
and, consequently, have no need of those domestic 
conveniences, my suecessor will probably have a 
family, and might be sadly at a loss for nursery 
apartments. We must think of posterity, my dear 
sir.” 

My father smiled, in his quiet, mournful way 
—I think I see him now. He had a particularly 
mournful smile, accompanied with a tremulous 
motion of the upper lip. 


world than it is.” 


haps, there was not much in it to make it worth 
repeating. 


He was simple in his personal tastes | 


“Tf every one had as | 
great a regard for posterity as you have, Mr. | 
Temple,” he said, “ the world would be a happier | 
Ihave often thought of this | 
short conversation since it passed, though, per- | 


| Iwas saying that Mr. Temple was lavish in his 


expenditure: but it was mostly in matters quite 
apart from personal gratification, excepting the 
| gratification of Christian benevolence. Before he 
came to the parish, it was, as I have been told, a 
| sadly neglected and degraded spot, but in the 
course of a few years its moral aspect was greatly 
,improved. The poor were employed; the aged 
and infirm were visited and cared for; the igno- 
rant were instructed. Out of his own private re- 
sources Mr. Temple built and endowed a school 
for poor children, and almshouses for the old and 
indigent, and was very earnest and unwearying in 
liis endeavours to reclaim those who were “ out of 
the way.” As I remember him now, Mr. Temple 
was the very model of a village pastor, and of him 
it may be said, ‘‘ He rests from his labours, and 
his works do follow him.” ‘ When the ear heard 
him, then it blessed him; and when the eye saw 
him, it gave witness to him; beeause he delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
| that had none to help him. The blessing of him 
| that was ready to perish, came upon him ; and he 
| caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. He was 
| eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, and a father 
to the poor.” 

Between Mr. Temple and my father was a streng 

-sympathy, arising from an identity of purpose ; 
and their friendship lasted till death separated 
them. 

I was very fond of Mr. Temple, though he was 
so grave, for he used to take me on his knee and 
talk kindly to me; and when I was old enough to 
be trusted alone, and was tired of seeking my own 
amusements, or wanted a change of scene and oc- 
cupation, I often escaped to the parsonage-house, 
and found my way to the library, which I had 
free leave to enter at all hours. I shatl have more 
te say about Mr. Temple and the parsonage-house 

| im another chapter. : 

Another of my father’s friends and visitors was 

} aunt Seymour. She was my father’s sister, and 
her home was in London ; but she generally spent 
| 
| 





several weeks of every summer at our country 
house. She wasa gay, fine lady, not at all like 
my father, either im mind or manners. At least, 
| that was the impression I took of her, as a child. 
| She was very kind to me, nevertheless, and used 
to bring me handsome presents when she came 
to see us, and to talk to me about the wonderful 
things that were to be seen in London, till it made 
me almost discontented with living in the country. 
But, notwithstanding my aunt Seymour’s kind- 
ness and liberality, I did not heartily like her, for 
she found fault with my country education and 
want of polish, and tried to persuade my father to 
send me to the fashionable boarding-school where 
my cousin Clara was receiving her genteel train- 
ing. I knew, also, that she sometimes rallied my 
| father on his lonely life, and tried to persuade him 
to marry again. ‘This would have alarmed me if 
I had not fully believed him to be proof against 
such sinister advice, for I had an aversion to the 
idea of a stepmother ; (a very unjust prejudice, as 
many a subsequent instance has proved to me); 
and the very fact that my aunt had dared to bint 
at such a connection caused me to regard her as 
| a traitor to my interests. I am not sure, how- 
| ever, that I should have thought this, if it had not 
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been put into my mind by my father’s old house- | 


keeper. 

My uncle Seymour was a man of business, and 
did not often come to see us. When he did ven- 
ture so far from London, it was only for a day or 
two; and from the time of his arrival to that of 
his departure, our quiet household was kept in a 





on this wise: until I was seven or eight years old, 


| I was principally under the tuition of my own 


'maid, who taught me to read and to sew. 


Thad 


no fixed times for learning, and was allowed to do 
; pretty nearly as I pleased about lessons; and as I 


perpetual turmoil by his bustling impatience. He | 


did not take much notice of me. 
too little to be worth his attention in those days. 
He was not unkind, however, and when he did 
condescend to speak to me, it was in a cheerful, 
hearty tone that won my regard. In one particu- 
1 heard him say to my father on one occa- 
sion, “ You are in the right of it, Maitland. 
Don’t marry again: you have got enough to live 
upon, and enough to spare for your little Ellen, 
you cannot tell what might happen. I don’t like 
second marriages.” 

This won my heart: I always, after that, looked 
on uncle Seymour as a true friend. My readers 
will please to bear in mind that I am writing now 
of my early impression, and neither applaud nor 
condemn the opposite counsel of either my uncle 
or my aunt Seymour. 

My cousin Clara was also among the visitors 
who were always welcomed by my father to his 
country home, though she gave a world of trouble 
when she came to see us. Happily for my com- 
fort, this was not often; for Clara had more fash- 
ionable friends to visit when she was not at school. 
Happily, I say, because on the two or three ocea- 
sions when she favoured us with her company, she 
saw so much in me to laugh at and despise, that I 
was made quite miserable. Clara had the advan- 
tage of me in age by some two or three years, and 
this, together with her London experiences, gave 
her such superiority to her little country cousin, 
that in her presence I seemed to shrink into utter 
insignificance. 

Another of my father’s friends was Mr. Harvey, 
an old gentleman who lived in the neighbouring 
town, and occasionally, when the weather was fine, 
walked over to Fair Holt—this was the name of 
my father’s estate. Mr. Harvey was often accom- 
panied by his wife on these visits. They were a 
curious couple, but very excellent old folk not- 
withstanding. Mr. Harvey had been in business, 
but had some time since retired into private life, 
and spent most of his time in reading. Mrs. 
Harvey had been my mother’s friend, and, as such, 
she and her husband were always welcome at Fair 
Holt. The lady was an indefatigable knitter, and 
always brought her work with her: she tried to 
teach me the art and mystery of stocking-stitch, 
but she could make little headway, and at last gave 
up in despair, I believe. As I shail have nothing 
to say of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey hereatter, I shall 
only add that they lived to a good old age, gradu- 
ally becoming more infirm, till they were removed 
by death from their earthly stage of existence. 

I might fill up a few more pages with short no- 
tices of some other of our friends and neighbours, 
but I pass on to matters more immediately eon- 
cerning myself. 

I made mention just now of my education, which 
my aunt Seymour thought so imperfect. It was 


lar I liked him better than I liked my aunt, for 


I suppose I was | 


greatly preferred play to anything that had the 
semblanee of work, I am atraid that I did not 
profit so much as I might have done by Susan’s 
well-ineant endeavours to teach me “ something 
useful,” as she used to say. However, I did learn 
to read, and as my progress satisfied my father, I 


| did not conceive that any one besides had a right 


| 





; education, and was “ apt to teach.”’ 


to find fault. 

When I was eight years old, my father wished 
me to have more regular instruction, and a more 
competent instructor than Susan ; and he engaged 
a widow lady, who had seen better days, to pay 


| daily visits to Fair Holt, from the neighbouring 
when she wants it; and if you should marry again, | 


town. 

Mrs. Page was well fitted, Iam sure, for the task 
she had undertaken. She had herseli had a good 
She was gen- 


! tle-mannered and sweet-tempered, but conscien- 


tiously firm. Her past trials had been sgnetified, 
in the bringing ferth of “the peaceable fruiis of 
righteousness.”” I soon learned to love my kind 


| and affectionate governess, who equally soon dis- 








covered the defects of my previous want of disci- 
pline, and adopted wise methods of remedying 
what had been wrong’, and supplying what was 
deficient. In the course of time I attained a re- 
spectable proficiency in the ordinary branches of 
female education; and if I did not excel in either 
of them, it was owing to the dulness of the scholar, 
and not to the deficiency of the teacher. I shall 
have to introduce my excellent and judicious go- 
verness again, in another chapter of my history. 
This short notice must suffice here. 

It was the want of some particular book of re- 
ference which gave me the first introduction to 
Mr. Temple’s library, and, by degrees, I obtained 
the free aceess to it of which I have spoken. 
From Mr. Temple himself I received many valu- 
able lessons in natural philosophy and general 
history ; and from my dear father, who was fond 
of the study of botany and natural history, I 
learned much that was worth knowing. 

Those were happy days. It is true, I had not 
the advantage of a mother’s watchful, tender care ; 
and I was occasionally reminded of my loss. But, 
as I have said, my remembrance of my mother was 
very faint, and 1 never had had to mourn over 
neglect and ill-treatment received at the hands of 
careless hirelings. 

Nor did I want for amusements. For though 
I had no companions of my own age, my father 
was ingenious in finding out for me continual 
sources of gratification. He often condescended 
to join me in my childish sports: we played toge- 
ther on our pleasant meadow, and I have yet, as 
cherished mementoes of my childhood, the balls 
and bats, the battledores and shuttlecocks, and the 
little kite, which he manufactured for me with his 
own hands, and with which he himself played for 
my amusement. We walked together, also, daily, 
and on a little Shetland pony—a birthday gift 
from him when I was ten years old, aud which he 
taught me to ride—I used to canter beside him as 
he rode round his farm. 
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Then, on winter evenings, we sat together, and 
he laid aside his own occupations to read to me 
out of some pleasant and entertaining book, and, 
summer and winter, before I went to bed, we used 
to kneel together—my little hands clasped in his 
—while he prayed for God’s blessing to rest on 
his dear little motherless girl. 

Yes—those were pleasant times; but I cannot 
go on any further with this part of my story. 
Perhaps it has already been too long. 





THE CHATEAU AND ITS OWNER. 
Wuite resident in Paris during the year 1825, I 
received one morning in summer an invitation 
from a friend to accompany him on a day’s ramble, 
which he promised me should not be time lost, 
hinting also that in the course of our trip we 
might chance to find matter for interesting specu- 
lation. My friend was a man who had lived half 
a century in the world, who knew human nature, 
and especially French human nature, well, and 
who was not given to make promises, or even to 
drop a hint to excite expectation, without sufficient 
cause. I was glad to close with his proposition, 
to push away my books and papers, and mount by 
his side in the dusty fiacre which he had ordered, 
and which in a few moments drove up to the 
door. 

We rattled roughly through the then ill-paved 
and deeply-channelled thoroughfares of the old 
city, crossed the sparkling Seine, and had soon 
left the thousand towers and domes of the capital 
behind us. The smell of the new-mown hay met 
us before we emerged from the barriers, and, 
mingling with the fresh pure air of the country, 
brought with it a fund of animal spirits, together 
with a crowd of pleasant recollections and associa- 
tions which marked that morning with a white 
stone in my memory for many years afterwards. 
We drove past corn-fields, vineyards, and green 
pastures, and skirted an extensive forest, dark 
with the dense foliage of the season, but resonant 
with the cheery sounds of sport and labour—with 
the axe of the woodman, the bay of hounds, and 
the shrill, hooting, screaming song of the charcoal- 
burners, whose banner of white smoke streamed 
out above the tree-tops. We stopped to bait the 
steed and taste the landlord’s wine at a road-side 
cabaret, at which the huge clattering diligence 
from Lyons—a ponderous structure, such as the 
untravelled Englishman never set eyes on—was 
changing horses for the last stage into Paris, 
while the weary travellers, after days and nights 
of jolting for a whole week, were solacing them- 
selves with refreshments for the last time ere 
arriving at their destination. 

Shortly after quitting this busy hostelry we 
passed through a charming village, the name of 
which I have forgotten, and had scarcely cleared 
it when we drew up at an immense old-fashioned 
iron gate, flanked on either side by a dead stone 
wall nearly twenty feet high. 

“This is our destination,” said my friend, and, 
alighting from the vehicle, he pulled at a bell, 
whose huge handle, a foot long, hung suspended 
from a miniature steeple by a rusty chain. The 





summons brought a grey-haired man from the 
door of a little lodge which fronted the gateway, 
who advanced with a bunch of keys in his hand, 
shot back the ponderous bolt, and, with an air of 
courtesy almost courtly, invited us to enter. My 
friend shook him warmly by the hand, and speak- 
ing rapidly to him in French, with which I was 
then but imperfeetly acquainted, evidently rallied 
him upon some not unpleasant subject, and sue- 
ceeded in calling up the semblance at least of a 
cheerful smile in his time-worn and grief-stricken 
countenance. ‘The old gentleman then turned to 
me and held out his hand, giving me at the same 
time a welcome in English, spoken with the purest 
accent and unimpeachable grammar, but with a 
deliberation that betokened some effort, as though 
he were recalling a forgotten habit. 

T'wo things astonished me with regard to the 
old man. His garb, his residence in the lodge, 
his charge of the keys and the grounds, showed 
him to be a domestic servant-—that was evident ; 
but then his manners, his air and gait, were above 
his class; and his language, even in a tongue 
which he must painfully have acquired, was not 
merely unexceptional but elegant. But I had no 
time to dwell on this mystery: the exquisite 
beauty of the groumls upon which we had entered 
soon absorbed every faculty of admiration, and I 
could think of nothing else. A path which wound 
through a shrubbery of rare and magnificent 
exotics and flowering trees, opened at length upon 
a Jawn of several acres in area, and flat as a 
marble slab, but on which the grass had been suf- 
fered to grow all the summer and was then mown. 
An old man and woman, rakes in hand, were turn- 
ing it over in the sun; and I noticed that as we 
passed they made a low obeisance, with looks of 
profound respect. The chateau fronted the lawn, 
and our guide, unlocking the principal door, led 
the way in. The family, then, were absent, and 
we could gratify our curiosity to the full. The 
entrance hall, about thirty feet square, was paved 
with figured’ tiles, and lighted by a lantern of 
coloured glass in the roof; the walls, ef deep- 
toned oak wainscotting, were hung with arms, im- 
plements, and trophies of the chase; and upon 
pedestals placed at intervals beneath them stood 
sylvan figures and copies of antique statues in 
greyish marble. A few full-length portraits looked 
down from the upper panels, and an elaborate 
chandelier of medieval date, executed in bronze, 
swung centrally from the lofty roof. We entered, 
one after another, the parlours, the saloons, bou- 
doirs, the state-room, the library, the salon-4- 
manger, the billiard-room, and the conservatories. 
I can hardly be expected to describe them mi- 
nutely at this distance of time. In all, the par- 
queted floors were of deepest ‘brown, and slippery 
with highest polish. Floors, doors, stairs, wain- 
scots, window sashes—all were of oldest oak 
timber, and none other appeared to have been 
used in the construction of the building. The 
furniture, however, did not tally throughout: the 
library yawned with some furlongs of empty 
shelves; there was but scanty accommodation in 
several of the vast chambers, and even what there 
was, was of a new and frippery character; but 
still, two or three of the smaller apartments, filled 
with the old carved cabinet work and buhl-ware of 
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the seventeenth century, were in excellent keeping 
with the aspect of the fine old mansion. 

We ascended the broad staircase in the hall, 
and landed upon a gallery which led round the 
building to the several sleeping-rooms. These 
were for the most part fitted up in the old Louis 
Quatorze style, and seemed to have suffered but 
little change from the day they were first com- 
pleted. In addition toa number of French bed- 
rooms, where the couches were recessed or under 
a kind of alcove, and the centre of the room show- 
ed like a parlour, there was an English room, with 
the time-honoured English four-poster ; there were 
German rooms, with the national German bedding ; 
and there was a dormitory after the oriental mode, 
with mats, mattresses, leopard-skins and pillows 
in the centre of the floor. Atone room, darkened 
with closed jalousies, our conductor stopped, and, 
motioning us in with his hand, did not enter him- 
self. We raised the blinds and looked out upon 
a brilliant flower-garden, sparkling with every 
variety of colour, and mingling its sweet odours 
with the invisible spray from a single taper jet 
which shot upwards of fifty feet in the air. 

Descending to the yard in the rear, we gave but 
a glance at the out-buildings, the castellated 
coach-house and stables—the range of kitchens 
and offices, in some of which the old-fashioned 
wine-presses were yet stained with the blood of the 
grape—and then we turned to examine the gar- 
dens and grounds. These consisted of a succes- 
sion of winding walks and noble avenues of im- 
memorial trees, interspersed with open glades, 
studded with flower-beds and rare plants, and 
each with its appropriate summer-house plunged 
deep in the gloom of some shady recess. ‘Ihe 
fish-ponds were numerous, and swarming with 
pike, carp, and tench in separate pools, where they 
were fed at stated periods. On approaching one of 
the ponds, we were startled by a pattering in the 
water, as though a shower of pebbles had sud- 
denly dropped out of the cloudless sky. This was 
the froggery, and the noise proceeded from the 
sudden taking to the water of thousands of frogs, 
whom our approach had startled from their repose 
on the bank, and who, as if suspecting that they 
were wanted for dinner, seemed to make off as fast 
as they could to escape that consummation. 

Among the curiosities of these charming grounds 
were two or three grottoes of marine work, in 
which everything was formed of sea-shells, and 
nothing else met the eye. The floor, the walls, 
the ceilings, the seats, the tables, the crossed 
trellis-work—all were coated with shells, large or 
small; and myriads of them were indeed so small 
that it would take a score of them to cover a 
square inch of surface. Another curiosity was an 
archway of considerable length, and in the centre 
almost totally dark, tunnelled out of a mass of 
thick-growing box twenty feet high and as many 
yards in depth. Passing through this covered 
way we emerged upon the flat ridge of a rising 
ground, commanding a view of the open country 
beyond the distance at least of forty miles. No- 
thing of its kind could exceed the splendour and 
magnificence of this prospect; and in order that 
we might see it to advantage, our conductor led 
us to an alceve mounted on a seaffolding of timber. 
From thence we looked down on towns, villages, 





hamlets, and farmsteads—upon whole square 
leagues of vineyards, cornfields, pasture lands and 
forests, among which, as on a map, meandered 
the shining waters of the Seine and her tributa- 
ries, shining like silver threads in the green ex- 
panse. The absence of hedge-rows in all this vast 
area, though to an English eye suggestive of 
waste rather than of cultivation, gave a pictur- 
esque breadth to the landscape, which on the soil 
of Britain is rarely seen, and showed those ex- 
quisite gradations of green into purple, produced 
by distance, which Claude has so well perpetuated 
on his canvas. Whiie we were looking at this 
grand picture it began to revolve before us like a 
painted panorama. This effect was produced by 
our guide, who, by turning a crank as he sat, 
brought the front of the alcove consecutively upon 
all the various points of sight. We spent an hour 
on this enchanting spot in a sort of dreamy silence, 
drinking in the wonderful loveliness of the bound- 
less view. Then we returned to the lodge bya 
different route through the ground; and, aiter 
partaking of some refreshment served us by the 
old couple whom we had seen hay-making on the 
lawn, bade the old gentleman adieu, and, re-enter- 
ing the fiacre, drove back towards Paris. 

“Well,” said my friend, “and how do you like 
the old chateau P” 

“Charming, beyond anything I ever saw,” I 
said; “really it is enough to make a poor student 
like me discontented with his lot. I am not sure 
I do not envy the fortunate proprietor.” 

“You needn't,” was the reply, in a curt, dry 
tone. 

“And I ought not, of course: but what a deli- 
cious life such a man must lead.” 

“There is no must in the case. What do you 
think of Mr. L ss 

“Quite a model of a steward; the best bred 
and best educated man of the class I ever met 
with.” 

“T should think so, seeing that Mr. L is 
the proprietor, and no steward at all, unless you 
may call a man his own steward.” 

“You amaze me! he the proprietor, and live in 
that insignificant lodge, while he has such a man- 
sion of his own.” 

“Not so fast, if you please—no reflections on 
my friend. Listen, and I will tell you his history ; 
perhaps you may find he is deserving of your 
respect.” 

“Goon; I am all ears.” 

“My friend is Count L , descended from 
one of the oldest families of France. The mansion 
you have seen came to him by inheritance forty years 
ago. He was then young, pxpsperous, honoured, 
and happy. The Revolution came. The chateau, 
which had been the home of his ancestors for cen- 
turies, was besieged by a furious mob of sans cu- 
lottes. It would have been sacked and burned to 
the ground but for the obstinate valour of the 
defence, which cost him the lives of his dearest 
kinsmen, whom, in anticipation of the attack, he 
had summoned to his assistance. The chateau 
sustained a week’s blockade. The countess, my 
friend’s young wife, was shot down at his side, 
and expired in his arms, in that room which 
you saw he would not enter. One of the vile 
members of the Directory coveted the estate, and, 
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to save the mansion for his own use, despatched a | 


force to raise the siege. 


The same person soon | 


after denounced the count, who had to flee for his | 


life, and was so far fortunate that, with his infant 
son, he was able to find a refuge in England. 
The man who had proscribed him watched his 
opportunity, and bought the estate for a bundle of 
worthless assignats. He possessed it for a time, 
but in his turn fell a prey to the very faction whose 
countenance had enabled him to earry out his 
scheme of rapine. Meanwhile my poor friend 
was fighting the battle of poverty in London. It 
was there I first knew him. ‘Too independent to 
ask assistance from any one, he toiled night and 
day to provide for himself the necessaries of exist- 
ence. It was to him I owed my first instructions 
in his native language; his lessons were worth far 
more than he would receive for them; he refused 
to be paid more than the current tariff of the day, 
and would accept nothing, save friendship, he said, 
in addition. He traversed London streets as a 


| Charles x. 


teacher, on foot, in all seasons; and at night, when | 


his lessons were done, sat up for hours copying 
music to eke out his earnings. 


In this way he | 


lived—I call it a gentlemanly and an honourable | 


life—and in this way he was able to defray the 
cost of nursing and then of educating his child. 
That child is now a man of some note, skilled in 
the civil law of France, and an able advocate. 
When the long-banished Bourbons returned, and 
Louis xv11t ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
Count L hastened back to his country, and 
reclaimed his estate, his rank, and his rights. 
He received fair promises, and, for a long time, 
nothing else. At length the chateau and private 
grounds were restored, but the lands and revenues 
had passed into other hands ; their recovery seemed 
doubtful; and the king either would not or dared 
not fulfil the promises he had made. But the 
lands will be recovered, and money alone is want- 
ing to that end. About two years ago, a suit was 
instituted by the son, which suit will undoubtedly 
end in the re-establishment of the father’s right. 
Yo carry on that suit the old man has let the 
chateau to strangers (by whose absence we have 
profited to-day), and retired himself to the lodge : 
to raise money for that suit he has grown hay on 
the lawn, sold the produce of gardens, orchards, 
and fish-ponds, and denied himself all but the 
barest necessaries of life. Heexpects to die before 
the suit is gained; but, as I told him this morn- 
ing, we intend to disappoint him there, and he 
shail yet live to be lord and master of his ances- 
tral domains.” 

* All success to him,” said I; “I hope sincerely 
that he will. But tell me something of that old 
couple we saw on the lawn.” 

“ They are old servants of the old family, born on 
the estate. They were among the defenders at 
the siege; they have clung to the estate through 
all its reverses, and kept things in trim as far as 








great man’s domestic when he was the great man 
himself.” 

“Yes, I should. If I had prepossessed yon, 
you would have been for testifying your sym- 
pathy, and that is just the one thing which would 
have wounded the old gentleman’s self-respect. 
So I left you in the dark, till the interview was 
over. The count is always glad to see an Eng- 
lishman: he knows our nation well — knows 
what is natural to us, and is willing to see us as 
we are, in our true colours. What he ‘does 
not like so well is an Englishman frenchified. 
But see, yonder is Paris; what a glorious picture 
it makes in the sunset! I must set you down at 


your own door, and then off, far I have a message 
to the count’s son, which will not admit of delay.” 


I did not see Count L after that day, save 
once, when, in an open carriage drawn by four 
greys, he was going to one of the levées ot 
He recovered his property within six 
months after my visit to his chateau, and he lived 
until after the Revolution of 1830. The foresight 
of the faithful old couple was not at fault. They 
both saw the grand era of the restoration of the 
land and revenues, and partook of its triumphs ; 
and among all who rejoiced at that event it is pro- 
bable there were none who did so with more un- 
alloyed satisfaction. 





THE SKETCHER IN NORTH WALES. 
CHAPTER VII.—CARNARVON CASTLE AND TOWN. 
CaRNARVON, if it does not occupy the actual site 
of the ancient Seguntium of the Romans, is not far 
removed from it. It is one of the oldest towns in 
the British empire, and all the details of its early 
history are associated with those of war and blood- 
shed. The Romans on their arrival found it a 
fortified spot, and Tacitus records its overthrow 
and temporary occupation by the imperial forces 
in the year 50 of the Christian era. Eight years 
afterwards a small garrison, left in the fortress by 
Suetonius Paulinus, was assaulted by the Welsh- 
men, and massacred to a man—a deed which led 
to speedy and summary vengeance, by the exter- 
mination of the offending tribe, and the complete 
establishment of the Roman power in the district. 
When the Romans, compelled to abandon their 
British conquests, had withdrawn their legions, 


| Caer yn Arfon was for centuries a bone of conten- 


tion between the Irish, the Picts, the Saxons, and 
the Romanised Celts of southern Wales, by whom 
it was assaulted and conquered, plundered and 
deserted alternately—thus undergoing all the 


| vicissitudes of border strife for a long and dis- 


tracting period. 
Long after the conquest of England by the 


| Normans, the Welsh continued to maintain their 


| independence by force of arms. 


they could, under the full conviction that the | 


count would have his own again some day or other, 
and they would live to see it.” 

“Bravo! [like that. I think that is the plea- 
santest part of the romance after all. As you say, 
the count deserves my respect, and has it. But 


You should not have left me to suppose him a 








In 1098, Hugh 
Lupus, “the Wolf of Chester,” determined upon 
the subjugation of the entire principality, and, ocen- 


| pying Caer yn Arfon, he repaired its defences, de- 
| signing them as a rallying point for his troops. He 
| failed in his enterprise, as we all know; and it was 


! not until‘nearly two hundred years later, after the 
why did you not tell me that he was Count L—— ? | 


successfal termination of the campaign of 1282, 


and the death of the unfortunate Llewelyn, the 
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last of the native princes, that the Norman sove- | 


reignty was established in Wales in the person of 
Edward I. 

One of the first acts of Edward after his success 
was to deerce the erection of strong castles at va- 
yious points, in order to secure the conquest which 
had cost him so much blood. The building of the 
Castle of Carnarvon was begun in the spring of 
1283. The plan embraced a range of nine angular 


| altitude of the walls and towers. 


The first thing which strikes the stranger on 
approaching the Castle of Carnarvon is the extreme 
These are so 
high and broad as to dwarf the town itself, and 
impart to it a petty and insignificant aspect. The 


dark masses of grey stone rise above the neigh- 


. . . | 
towers, connected by solid defences, and inclosing | 


an oblong area, which ran parallel with the estuary 
of the Seoint. This area was rather less than 
three acres in extent, and was divided into an 
upper and a lower court. Nothing certain is known 
as to the length of time occupied in completing the 
building. Edward visited the town in April 1284, 
and found the works considerably advanced. 


His | 


queen gave birth to the first English (or rather | 
Norman) Prince of Wales, on the 25th of the same | 


month ; and tradition points to a particular cham- 
ber in the Eagle Tower as the birthplace of Edward 
of Carnarvon, though it is more likely that the 
event took place in one of the royal apartments of 
the old castle. The work of building went on 
steadily up to 1294, when, during the revolt under 
the pseudo Prince Madoc, the new fortifications 
were almost razed to the ground. After his defeat 
the work was again resumed. Heavy sums were 
assessed upon the surrounding districts, and for 
five-and-twenty years the labour of erection went 
on. Not until 1320, the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Edward 11, was the grand entrance, which 
bears the royal effigy, completed; and, indeed, 
from all appearance it is more than probable that 


the original design was never fully carried out. 
We must summarise very briefly the subsequent 


history of the castle. Richard 11, after his shame- 
ful flight from Milford, took shelter in it for some 
time. Owen Glendower, raising the standard of 
revolt at the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, twice laid siege to it, and both times with- 
out suecess. In the summer of 1405, the citizens 
of Dublin, making a descent upon Carnarvonshire, 
failed m obtaining even temporary possession of 
the castle. During the wars of the Roses, this 
important fortress repeatedly changed masters, 
and suffered severely in consequence. In the 
reigns of Henry vi and his two successors it fell 
into decay and dilapidation through neglect, and 
by the time of Henry vuit had become absolutely 
untenable. ‘That monarch issued warrants for its 
repair, and restored it to a passable condition of 
defence. In the civil war between Charles 1 and 
his Parliament, Carnarvonshire declaring for the 
king, the castle was victualled and garrisoned by 
royalist troops. It was, however, taken at a coup 
de main by Captain Swanby, the Parliamentarian 
general, and in the following year was retaken by 
Lord Biron, who in his turn had to surrender it 
to Major-General Mitton. In 1548, Mitton was 
besieged in the castle by the royalist Welshmen, 
under Sir John Owen, and, though he had but a 
feeble garrison, succeeded in driving off his assaii- 
ants. With the Restoration the history of the 
castle, as a fortress, may be said to cease. Charles 
II, indeed, issued a warrant for the dismantling 
and demolition of the castle, at the charge of the 
county, a decree which happily was never put in 
execution. 


bouring roofs, and shed a sombre gloom around, 
so that the shadow of a medieval age seems to 
haunt every street. It is difficult at the present 
time to realize the old plan of this towering forta- 
lice, the filling up of the moat, the levelling of 
the castle square, and the disconnection of the 
town walls, having curtailed it of its warlike pro- 
portions, shorn it of its feudal appurtenances, and 
landed it in the middle of a bustling modern town. 

We obtain admission by the payment of a small 
fee to the custodians, and are left to pursue our 
explorations at leisure and alone. The interiors of 
both walls and towers have suffered greater dila- 


| pidations than the exteriors, and the place has 


much more the aspect of aruin within than with- 
out. Unlike other Welsh ruins of the same date, 
we find it shorn of its ivy, and thus reduced to the 
appearance of a vast mammoth skeleton. The 
guardians of the castle of to-day have resented the 
impertinence of Nature, who clothes decay with 
the elements of beauty, and have turned her out 
of the inclosure. This has been justified on the 
plea of better preserving what is leit of the fabric ; 
but it is doubtful whether that object is attained 
by denuding old walls of their ivy, whose clasping 
filaments bind together the parting masses of stone, 
and often preserve for ages what else would have 
crumbled to decay. The artist and the poet will 
naturally quarrel with a measure which has de- 
prived the ruin of what was its chief charm to 
them; while, on the other hand, the archeologist 
may be all the better pleased that there is no 


| screen of vegetation to obstruct his researches. 





For sole inmates, besides a Welsh dame and her 
daughter, we fiud a goat and a peacock shut up in a 
cage together, and a sheep and a lamb whose pas- 
ture is the grass of the quadrangle. 

The mass of the masonry is of a greyish lime- 
stone, alternated with a redder stone somewhat 
harder. The walls are of immense thickness, those 


| of the polygonal towers being from seven to nine 


feet thick; these vast shells are all open to the 
sky, and, viewed from their interiors, bear a most 
imposing and sombre aspect. What: is noticeable 
about them, even at this distance of time, is the 
inferiority of some portions of the workmanship, 
the loose, rubbly character of some parts of the 
lower walls, and the want of due solidity at their 
foundations—facts which seem to say that the 
fortress was begun in a hurry, under the instiga- 
tion of a pressing necessity. This idea is /urther 
strengthened by the fornjs of the towers; they are 
all polygonal—five, six, seven or eight-sided inelo- 
sures—and yet there is scarcely one of the polygons 
which appears to have been geometrically described 
on the ground—their formation seems rather to 
have been left to chance, or to the unpractised eye 
of the workers. 

Turning to the right from the entrance, we 
explore the Eagle Tower. ‘This noble pile is a 
castle and a fortress in itself, and is characterized 
by equal grandeur and breadth, whether seen from 
within or without; the heaviness of its lower mass 
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is beautifully compensated by the light hexagonal 
turrets which seem almost to float above its sum- 
mit; on the top of these turrets, perched upon the 
battlements, are the sculptured eagles which gave 
aname to the tower, but which now-are as much 
like frogs as eagles, having lost all resemblance to 
any living thing. Mounting the spiral staircase 
for some distance, and threading a narrow passage 
to the left, we are in the chamber which tradition 
assigns as the birth-place of Edward of Carnarvon, 
the first English Prince of Wales. It is a stifling 
dungeon of a place, a mere closet not ten feet 
square, half eclipsed in darkness, and the last place 
in the world which a queen would select for an 
occasion of such interest and import. Clearly, the 
tradition has no countenance from the locality. 
Proceeding upwards, we arrive at the summit of 
the tower, and thence, a few moments later, at the 
top of one of the loftiest turrets. The view from 
hence well repays the trouble of the ascent. Not 
only is the castle mapped out below, so that all 
that remains of it may be comprehended at a 
glance, but the town itself is seen to greater 
advantage than elsewhere, while in the distance, 
turn in what direction you may, the prospect is 
grand and majestic. On one hand are the sublime 
ranges of Snowdonia, though we cannot recognise 
the peak of Snowdon itself; on the other are the 
Straits of Menai and the Isle of Anglesey and the 
distant ocean. 


on the sward at the bottom. On attempting the 
ascent of another of the turreted towers, we find 


our progress arrested by the absence of the upper | 


part of the staircase, and hare to beat a retreat. 
On quitting the castle, we see the effigy of the 
royal founder, which was the cause of so much 
heart-burning to the Welshmen of the day, over 
the entrance. Time has reduced it to a shapeless 
mass, barely suggestive of humanity, and it is idle 
to speculate now as to whether Edward sits there 
in the attitude of an avenging conqueror or of a 
benevolent monarch—a question which for a while 
sorely puzzled and irritated his Cambrian subjects. 

A good moiety of the town of Carnarvon lies 
within the ancient walls, which are still in a good 
state of preservation through the greater part of 


their extent, though they are much hidden from | 
Like | 
those of Chester, the walls of Carnarvon would | 
afford a noble promenade for the inhabitants, but | 
unfortunately they have been almost entirely mono- | 


view by worthless and unsightly buildings. 


polised by private individuals, and the public are 
thus shut out. By way of indemnification, how- 
ever, the townsmen have a broad esplanade leading 


from Eagle Tower as far almost as the new pier, ; 
and fronting the water, which would be a delight- ' 
ful promenade in summer, were it not that the | 
waters of the bay are emulating those of Father | 
Thames just now (we suspect from the same un- | 
savoury cause), and that the commodious pvro- | 


menade is almost unbearable, and therefore nearly 
deserted. <A part of the wall of the town, not far 
from the termination of the promenade, is also a 
part of the town church of St. Mary’s, the old 
wall being pierced for the aisle windows; it is a 
remarkably neat edifice in a mixed style, and is 
well attended, the service being in the English 
tongue. 


In descending from the tower we | 
count a hundred and fifty-seven steps ere landing | 


The public buildings of the town demand but 
little notice. The county hall, which stands oppo- 
site to the castle gates, looks like a second-rate 
private residence; the guildhall is over an arch- 
way, and crowned by a bell-tower in bad taste; 
the market-hall is, however, convenient and eom- 
modious, and, were it not defective in the article of 
cleanliness, would be in all respects well adapted 
for its purpose. It is built somewhat in the style 
of a large chapel, having galleries, in one of which 
we stumbled upon an auction of delf and crockery 
ware; biddings were made both in Welsh and 
English, and there was a lively competition among 
the Welsh natives for the possession of cups, 
saucers, and cheese-plates, going, going, going 
at eightpence the dozen pieces—who says nine- 
pence. 

Carnarvon without the walls, though some por- 
tions of the suburbs are said to be older than the 
town itself, has a newer aspect and more attrac- 
tions for the visitor than anything within the sha- 
dow of the castle. There stands, fronting the bay 
and commanding a view of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, a bare and rather craggy mound, which 
bears the name of Twt Hill. Thither, after din- 
ner, we betake ourselves. The approach lies 
through the pleasantest part of the suburbs, past 
some neat villas and gardens, near the railway 
station. The ascent is gradual, and the prospect 
from the summit is finer, grander, and more com- 
prehensive than the most sanguine tourist would 
| anticipate. It isa clear, sunny afternoon, with a 
| number of golden, crag-shaped rain-clouds sailing 
| along the sky, and a pleasant breeze blowing from 
| the west across the sea. We are not four hundred 
| feet above the level of the water, but we can look 
| through the clear atmosphere clean across the 
| Isle of Anglesey, to the rocky promontory of Holy- 
| head (the point of departure for Ireland), whose 

sweiling outline is distinctly visible at the distance 
| of one-and-twenty miles, together with the whole 
| vast plain which lies between the Irish Sea and 
| the Menai Strait. To the right, looking north- 

ward, we trace the whole course of the strait, from 
| Carnarvon to the Britannia Bridge, which from 
| hence, though dwindled to a bare half inch of 
| perspective, shows like a diminutive toy-model 
spanning a silver thread, and set in a background 
of azure-coloured haze. But turning from this 
picture and looking eastward, a magnificent pano- 
rama of mountains is unrolled to view. There 
stand the Snowdonian elevations, precisely at that 
distance, it seems to us, at which one would wish 
to have them, in order to contemplate their beau- 
tiful forms to advantage. Foremost in the grand 
group, and displayed in all his vastness and am- 
plitude, stands Moel Eilio, rising two thousand 
four hundred feet in the air, with the wide heav- 
ing slopes around his base, and his top screening 
the peak of Snowdon from view. Groups of lofty 
summits rise round him to the right and tw the 
left, and far away in the gaps between their sun- 





| lighted tops, dim grey forms tower upwards to 
the sky, now clearly defined in the transparent 
atmosphere, now vanishing, like dissolving films, 


| 
in some passing but viewless vapour. The broad 
| flanks of Moel Eilio and the nearer masses are of 


a delicate green, melted by distance into a pearly 
| tint ; and over this vast upright disc the cloud- 
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shadows are chasing each other like monsters, 
dark and grotesque, running a race. And anon 
come the clouds themselves, borne across the sea, 
at the elevation of some thousand feet; and lo! 
the broad flanks of the mountains bar their pro- 
gress, and the beautiful creations, stopped in their 
onward march, crowd in magnificent piles against 
the obstructing walls, flashing back the sunbeams 
from ten thousand fantastic shapes, which change 
and change continually as fresh additions aug- 
ment the mass, till at length the golden crags of 
cloud overtop the shelving side of the mountain, 
and away they roll, like so many sheep of golden 
fleece escaping from the fold. 

“ Exquisite !—delightful !” says a voice be- 
hind us. 

We turn and recognise a tourist, whom we have 
met with twice before in our mountain haunts. It 
is pleasant to have somebody to share one’s ad- 
miration of what is really admirable; and so we 
sit together, watching the changes in the moun- 
tain physiognémy, till the sun gets low behind 
the sea haze, and lights up the broad masses of 
the hills with the lustre of a conflagration; and 
the shadows deepen around their base and gra- 
dually climb their lofty sides, until the distant 
peaks shine like rosy stars in the twilight firma- 
ment, and one after another they grow less and 
less, and die out like sparks—Moel Eilio the last 
—till that also is extinguished, “ and all is grey.” 

_It is as dark as it can be in a cloudless summer 
night when we get back to the town; but it is 





exceedingly warm, and all Carnarvon seems to be 
t=] 


walking the streets for a breath of air. The town, 
it appears to us, stands on a small area, looking to 
the population of nine thousand which it has to 
accommodate. Just now the streets are literally 
crammed, and we remark that Carnarvon may al- 
most vie with the capital, on a small scale, in the 
squalor of some of its lowest orders, and the foul 
and wretched localities in which they dwell. There 
are courts and alleys as narrow, fetid, and ill-ven- 
tilated as anything short of the very worst in Lon- 
don, and, as far as we can judge from a single view, 
they seem as densely populous. In the course of 
an hour’s ramble at night, we are struck more 
forcibly than ever by the effect of the castle upon 
the town. We turn up one street, and it brings 
us to the castle; we stroll down another, and it 
leads us to the castle; we traverse a third, and 
again the castle; we step briskly off in another 
direction, and once more the castle. In a word, 
the castle checkmates us at every move, and it is 
impossible to run away from it. 

As a sea-port, the traffic of Carnarvon is neces- 
sarily limited to vessels of small burden, as any- 
thing exceeding three or four hundred tons would 
scarcely succeed in navigating the waters. Its 
exports consist chiefly of slates and copper ore. Of 
slates alone, nearly one hundred thousand tons are 
annually shipped from the quays, which are ample 
and convenient. The slates are brought from 
mountain quarries in the neighbourhood, and ar- 
rive at the quay by a railway, which runs as far as 
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Nantle, embracing several quarries in its route. | Spiithin, to whom I was now entitled to offer my 


The trains are drawn by horses, but the line is | 
avuilable for passengers as well as for commercial 
purposes; and as it runs through a wild and pic- | 
turesque district, the tourist who has time to spare 
may advantageously spend a day in exploring it. | 
The copper ore is mined in various places in the | 
neighbourhood, and is brought to Carnarvon to be 
thence transferred to Swansea, for the purpose of | 
smelting. 

For the convenience of visitors, we ought to | 
mention that although Carnarvon presents no faci- 
lities for sea-bathing in the ordinary way, excellent 
sea-water baths may be obtained at the baths in | 
Church Street. The water is drawn from the sea 
at the distance of half a mile, by a steam-engine, 
and may be used hot orcold. There is a swim- 
ming-bath attached. Here also is the museum 
of the Natural History Society of Carnarvon, | 
containing, among other things, many curious and | 
ancient relies, which from time to time have been 
discovered in the locality. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON. 
A MEMOIR OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
CHAPTER I.—THE AUTIOR’S PARENTAGE AND SsTATION. 
From ancient times it has been the custom for 
men of renown to write recollections of their lives, 
for the benefit of those who are to come after them, 
and to show them how they have escaped from 
trials and dangers. I am quite aware that many 
who read with interest ‘ Ceesar’s Commentaries,” 
or “Sully’s Memoirs,” would laugh at the idea of | 





perusing the history of Udalricus Gast of Som- | 
merhausen, in Franconia; yet I will, with Ged’s 
help, try to describe some of the troublous days T | 


have lived through. I am no emperor or warrior, | 
but a village schoolmaster, who, until I reached 
my fiftieth year, lived peaceably and quietly, try- | 
ing to train my pupils in the way of godliness, 
knowing at the same time that though one may | 
plant, and another water, yet God alone can give 
the increase, 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches,” is an | 
ancient prayer. Such a life is often one of peace, 
unmirked by any great changes or chances, and 
such was.mine for forty-nine years ; and perhaps [ 
lived too unthinkingly, until God called me by 
trial to a better understanding. 

My father, Paul Gast, of blessed memory, was 
a tailor at Winterhausen. My mother, dying at 
my birth, I never knew her, and only know that 
she blessed me before she died, and recommended 
me tenderly to my father’s care. As I was an 
only child, my father wished I should be in a 
higher position than himself. His great ambition 
was that I should be a schoolmaster. I was th- 
structed by Professor Holberg in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and our kind pastor taught me 
Latin. When old enough to be of use in his 
school, Preceptor Holberg engaged my services as 
his assistant, and there I remained until after 
passing my examination before the Council of 
Education, I was then nominated schoolmaster 
at Sommerhausen. All my friends rejoiced in my 
promotion, but the two I loved best in the world 
rejoiced more than all—my father and Margaret 





hand. We were married immediately, and lived 
lovingly together for many years. She is now, 
however, with the Lord, happier than on her wed- 
ding-day here below, and better dressed than in 
her bridal attire, for she has on the wedding gar- 
ment provided by the Lord, and a palm-branch in 
her hand, while I am still here on earth, looking 
forward with hope to the day when I shall join her 
and our children in the presence of the Lord, and 
be with him and with them for ever and ever. 

It was in the year 1610, on my thirty-seventh 
birthday, that I took possession of my house at 
Sommerhausen, and found schoolhouse and garden 
all made ready in the neatest and most comfort- 
able manner. Sommerhausen is situated in the 
midst of vineyards in the sunny province of Fran- 
conia. That fine river, the Maine, flows through 
it, dividing the towns of Sommerhausen and Win- 
terhausen. God bless the dear little town and its 
surrounding vineyards! Here, in the morning of 
my days, full of hope and joy, I began my labours ; 
and here have I borne the burden and heat of the 
day ; and liere, if God will, do I hope to lay down 
my burden when the hour arrives that the Lord of 
the vineyard shall call me home to himself. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE SON. 


| On a gloomy November morning, in the year 


1613, my first son was born. It was a cold, 
stormy day, and clouds veiled the sun, but there 
was such sunshine in my heart that I did not miss 
his rays. I stood at the bedside of my Margaret 
with my son in my arms, and I felt this was a new 
cord of love and mercy to bind me to the Lord. 
He was christened Valentine, after the respectable 


| baker who stood sponsor for him; and all the way 


home from church I prayed that my Valentine 
might be a true soldier of God, and fight valiantly 


| against the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 


come off conqueror by the aid of the Lord’s Spirit. 


| I brought up my boy in the nurture and admoni- 


tion of the Lord. Certainly I wished tgydo so, 
and my dear wife, in the simplicity of her heart, 
often gave me wise counsel, when I was at a loss 
how to act. We both knew that it is not in vain 
the Lord says, “ Those that seek me early shall 
find me.” We knew that the heart of a little 
child is soft as wax, and we tried to imprint on it 
the image of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When Valentine was six years old, I entered 
him in the school. He was a lively and sensible 
child, and was beloved by his companions for his 
obliging disposition. He was mild, and at the 
same time courageous—and such are the boys that 
are generally most popular with their schoolfellows. 
On one occasion he saved the life of the inn- 
keeper’s little boy, by rushing forward and pulling 
him from under the feet of the hoses of a heavy 
baggage-wagon, that would have passed over him 
had there been a moment’s delay; and when the 
poor child cried from fright, Valentine quietly gave 
him a tin toy-watch that he had been presented 
with that day, and passed on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. In the year 1623, when war had brought 
us almost to famine, he saved all the bread he 
could, to share with the neighbours’ children, 
eating scarcely enough himself to satisfy hunger. 

3ut a gentle mind, a brave heart, a lively 
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r temper, ave gifts of nature that may exist without | a notable and accomplished fur-hunter, who has 
1 | grace, and, although much to be desired, they do | lately published an agreeable and entertaining 
: | not fit a child for heaven. Alas! whither did Ab- | book on the subject of his experiences.* The || 
" | salom’s soft speech lead him P_ where Saul’s spirited | subject acquires an additional interest, as the scene || 
“ | bearing PA man so gifted is like a ship with sails | of our author’s exploits lies in the vicinity of that 
a full set. He begins his voyage, he goes out of | territory, where the new gold regions have been l 
" || harbour to run a stately course, but how often an | recently discovered. : 
¢ | adverse wind fills the sails to drive him to wreck ! Mr. Alexander Ross informs us that he has |} 
. || I knew well that no wind but the breath of the | spent the last forty-four years of his life, without || 
d Holy Spirit can keep us in the right course ; but | a simgle day’s intermission, in the Indian territo- |} 
| where is the father who would not feel gratified | ries of North America; and though he has not | 
h | and hopeful when he heard on all sides the praises | been all the time engaged in actual fur-hunting, || 
it | of his boy? 4 ; : he was so employed for a considerable period, and, |! 
me The first time my Valentine went with me to | as might be expected, is able to furnish us with || 
b i the Lord’s Supper, there were so many other young information respecting the nature and manage- || 
e || people at the table for the first time, that our good | ment of his pursuit such as is not at present else- 
“ minister addressed his sermon to them, taking for where obtainable. His connection with faur-hunt- |; 
» his text the words, ‘ Behold, I send you forth as | ing appears to have been commenced in the service | 
~ & sheep amongst wolves.” As we walked home, we | of the Pacific Fur Company—an American associ- |! 
ts |i found the Inperial troops that were quartered in | ation established on the Oregon or Columbia 
of the town that week drawn out in the street. The | river by the celebrated Mr. Astor, which, after a 
$; sight reminded me of the dreadful truth that the | few years’ existence, proved a failure. Mr. Ross 
we war for religion had already raged eight years, and | then transferred hi& services to the North-West 
i. as I saw the little band of communicants walk | Company, with whicli he remained connected until, 
of through the midst of the soldiers, the sermon | in 1821, it became united with the great Hudson's 
weighed like a sad foreboding on my mind. } Bay Company, when, following “ the irresistible 
Amongst the chosen twelve there was a Judas; | propensity of his inclination to see more of the 
and in these days of sorrow, when war is tramp- | Indian country,” he once more changed his mas- 
a ling the Lord’s vineyard with iron foot, alas! | ters, He continued to conduct fur-hunting expe- 
, how many sheep may fall a prey to the wolf! | ditions, and to hold command of various trading 
me What is a momentary softening of the heart, un- stations, until the year 1825, when he obtained an 
vi less there is oil to supply the lamp? How often appointment of a less active description at Red 
a that which we take for a brilliant star in the sky River Settlement, in Rupert $ Land, where he is 
os turns out to be but the meteor, that in a few | now permanently stationed. His recollections oi 
4 seconds is extinguished in darkness ! Indian life and fur-hunting, accordingly, refer to 
le | _ Such were the thoughts which depressed me, as events and times preceding the date last men- 
ay | if they pointed to Valentine, and I felt troubled | tioned ; but they are not on that account the less 
ae’ 9 and faint-hearted, instead of being joyful, at my | original or exciting in the detail, and they may 
Hy |! son's openly testifying that he joined the Lord’s be taken as an accurate representation of all that 
nd |i flock. i took refuge in prayer, saying: “ Lord | is striking or remarkable in the adventurous occu- 
it. | Jesus, Chief Shepherd of the sheep, oh, take this | pation to which they have relation. . 
| little band—and more especially my Valentine— | We shall not attempt to follow the narrative 
- 3 under th protection. _ Lead them, if it be thy | consecutively, as that would reduce us to the 
| will, to the highest station in life, or to the lowest, | necessity of presenting a dull abridgment ; and 
ae if that be thy will; lead them through smiling | what we are most desirous of showing is a few of 
a. valleys, or over stony mountains, so that tie way | the details of adventure with which the book 
‘all lead to thee and to thy heavenly kingdom. Bring | abounds, Here, to begin with, is a description of 
tle them back to thy fold if they wander from it; | what we may call an Indian horse fair, in which 
." lead them to the fountain of living waters, | it will be seen the traffic is sometimes ¢arried on 
Amen!” The Lord has heard and answered my | with as little principle and fair-dealing. as we are 
anil prayer for my son, ‘To his name be the glory! familiar with in England. .The sceneas some- 
ble where near about the en rat part of the Oregon 
hie - ret Pr country, a5 eg ae « for the 
: Re a purpose of buying horses of the natives. 
- FUR-HUNTING IN THE FAR W IST. “The second day after our friends left us, we 
on Ir 1S. rarely that any trading pursuit in modern entered the Kyakema Valley—the beautiful Eya- 
a days is combined with romantic incident or adven- | kema Valley—so called by the whites, But on 
ing ture; but this, more than would be generally sup- | the present occasion there was nothing cither 
avy posed, is a foremost distinction of the fur-trade. | beautiful or interesting to us, for we had scarcely 
him It has to be carried on in remote and unsettled | advanced three miles when a camp in the true 
the countries, amidst the hostilities of savages, the | Mameluke style presented itself—a camp of which 
saan perils of the elements, and a continual succession we could see the beginning but not the end. It 
hel of varied and harassing vicissitudes. The history | could not have contained less than 3000 men, 
1ap- of such an enterprise may therefore be considered | exclusive of women and children, and treble that 
ght as likely to recommend itself to the attention of | number of horses. It was a grand and impos- 
Phe {I all who take an interest in difficult and hazardous 
ren, | undertakings 3, and, under this impression, biked eed * The Fur-Hunters of the Far West; 2 Narrative of 
on. pose to exhibit, for the service of our readers, | ,avontures in the Orecon and Rocky Mountains.” By 
a | some of the exploits and incidental wayfarings of | Alexander Ross. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. London, 
| 
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ing sight in the wilderness, covering more than 
six miles in every direction. Councils, root- 
gathering, hunting, horse-racing, foot-racing, 
gambling, singing, dancing, drumming, yelling, 
and a thousand other things which I cannot men- 
tion were going on around us. 

“The din of men, the noise of women, the 
screaming of children, the tramping of horses 
and howling of dogs, was more than can well be 
described. Let the reader picture to himself a 
great city in an uproar, it will afford some idea 
of our position. In an Indian camp you sce life 
without disguise—the feelings, the passions, the 

ropensities as they ebb and flow in the savage 
reast. In this field of savage glory all was 
motion and commotion; we advanced through 
groups of men and bands of horses, till we reach- 
ed the very centre of the camp, and there the 
siglit of the chiefs’ tents admonished us to dis- 
mount and pay them our respects, as we depended 
on them for our protection. 

“The moment we dismounted we were sur- 
rounded, and the savages, giving two or three 
war-whoops and yells, drove the animals we had 
ridden out of sight; this of itself was a hostile 
movement. We had to judge from appearances, 
and be guided by circumstances. My first care 
was to try and direct their attention to something 
new, and to get rid of the temptation there was to 
dispose of my goods ; so without a moment’s delay 
I commenced a trade in horses. But every horse 
I bought during that and the following day, as 
well as those we had brought with us, were in- 
stantly driven out of sight in the midst of yelling 
and jeering; nevertheless, I continued to trade 
while an article remained, putting the best face on 
things I could, and taking no notice of their con- 
duct, as no insult or violence had as yet been 
offered to ourselves personally. ‘Two days and 
nights had now elapsed since our arrival, without 
food or sleep ; the Indians refused us the former, 
and our own anxiety deprived us of the latter. 

“During the third day I discovered that the 
two women (who accompanied the party) were 
to have been either killed or taken from us and 
made slaves. So surrounded were we for miles on 
every side, that we could not stir unobserved ; yet 
we had to devise some means for their escape, and 
to get them clear of the camp was a task of no ordi- 
nary difficulty and danger. In this critical con- 
juncture, however, something had to be done, and 
that without delay. Ome of them had a child at 
the breast, which increased the difficulty. To at- 
tempt sending them back by the road they came, 
would have been sacrificing them. To attempt an 
unknown path through the rugged mountains, 
however doubtful the issue, appeared the only 
prospect that held outa glimpse of hope ; therefore 
to this mode of escape I directed their attention. 
As soon as it was dark, they set out on their for- 
lorn adventure, without food, guide, or protection, 
to make their way home under a kind Providence. 
* You are to proceed,’ said I to them, ‘ due north, 
cross the mountains, and keep in that direction 
till you fall on the Pisscows River ; take the first 
canoe you find, and proceed with all diligence 
down to the mouth of it, and there await our 
arrival; but if we are not there on the fourth day, 
you may proceed to Oakanagan [one of the prin- 





cipal forts of the Company], and tell your story.’ 
With these instructions we parted, and with but 
little hopes of our ever meeting again. 

“Thad no sooner set about getting the women 
off, than the husbands expressed a wish to accom- 
pany them. The desire was natural, yet I had to 
oppose it. This state of things distracted my at- 
tention; my eyes had now to ke on my own peo- 
ple, as well as on the Indians, as I was apprehen- 
sive they would desert. ‘There is no hope for 
the women by going alone,’ said the husbands, ‘ no 
hope for us by remaining here. We might as 
well be killed in the attempt to escape, as remain 
to be killed here.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘ by remaining 
here, we do our duty; by going, we should be 
deserting our duty.’ To this remonstrance they 
made no reply. 

The Indians soon perceived that they had been 
outwitted. They turned over our baggage, and 
searched in every hole and corner. Disappoint- 
ment creates ill-humour: it was so with the In- 
dians. They took the men’s guns out of their 
hands, fired them off at their feet, and then, with 
savage laughter, laid them down again ; took their 
hats off their heads, and after strutting about with 
these for some time, jeeringly gave them back to 
their owners: all this time they never interfered 
with me, but I felt that every insult offered to my 
men was an indirect insult offered to myself. 

“The day after the women went off, I ordered 
one of the men to try and cook something for us; 
for hitherto we had eaten nothing since our arrival, 
except a few raw roots which we managed to get 
unobserved. But the kettle was no sooner on the 
fire than five or six spears bore off, in savage 
triumph, the contents: they even emptied out the 
water, and threw the kettle on one side; and this 
was no sooner done than thirty or forty ill-favoured 
wretches fired a volley in the embers before us, 
which caused a cloud of smoke and ashes to ascend, 
darkening the air around us; a strong hint not to 
put the kettle any more on the fire, and we took it. 

“ At this time, the man who had put.the kettle 
on the fire took the knife with which he had cut 
the venison to lay it by, when one of the Indians, 
called Eyacktana, a bold and turbulent chief, 
snatched it out of his hand; the man in an angry 
tone demanded his knife, saying to me, ‘ I'll have 
my knife from the villain, life or death.’ ‘ No,’ 
said I. The chief, seeing the man angry, threw 
down his robe, and grasping the knife in his fist, 
with the point downwards, raised his arm, making 
a motion in advance as if he intended using it. 
The crisis had now arrived! At this moment there 
was a dead silence. The Indians were flocking in 
from all quarters: a dense crowd surrounded us. 
Not a moment was to be lost; delay would be 
fatal, and nothing now seemed to remain for us 
but to sell our lives as dearly as possible. With 
this impression, grasping a pistol, I advanced a 
step towards the villain who held the knife, with 
the full determination of putting an end to his 
career before any of us should fall; but while in 
the act of lifting my foot and moving my arm, & 
seeond idea flashed across my mind, adraonishing 
me to soothe, and not to provoke, the Indians, that 
Providence might yet make a way for us to escape. 
This thought saved the Indian’s life, and ours too. 
Instead of drawing the pistol, as I intended, I took 
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oa a knife from my belt, such as travellers generally “* We pushed from the wharf,’ said John Little, 
use in this country, and presented it to him, say- | ‘at five o’clock in the afternoon, the wind blowing 
men ing, ‘ Here, my friend, is a chief’s knife ; I give it | a gale at the time, and the tide setting in. The 
com- to you; that is not a chief's knife, give it back to | boat was ballasted with stones; we were eight on 
nd to the man.’ Fortunately he took mine in his hand ; | board, and there was a heavy surf about two miles 
y at- but, still sullen and savage, he said nothing. The | out in the stream ; she filled and sank like a stone. 
peo- moment was a critical one; our fate hung as by a| A terrible shriek closed the scene. The top of the 
shen- thread : I shall never forget it. All the bystanders | mast was still above the surface of the water; I 
2 for had their eyes now fixed on the chief, thoughtful | got hold of it, but the first or second swell swept 
,*no and silent as he stood ; we also stood motionless, | me away. In a moment nothing was to be seen 
ht as not knowing what a moment might bring forth. | or heard but the rolling waves and whistling 
main “At last the savage handed the man his knife, | winds. Jack, a young sailor lad, and I took to 
nine and turning mine round and round for some time | swimming, and with great exertions reached a dry 
d “ed in his hands, exclaimed, 4 Sheaugh meyokat waltz’ sand-bank in the channel, about three-quarters of 
they — ‘Look, my friends, at the chief’s knife.’ These | a mile a-head of us; but the tide flowing at the 
words he repeated over and over again. He was | time, and forced by the gale, soon set us afloat. 
been delighted. The Indians flocked round him ; all | Here we shook hands, bade each other farewell, 
and admired the toy ; and in the excess of his Joy he and took to swimming again. At the distance of 
oint: harangued the multitude in our favour. Fickle, | a mile we reached another flat sand-bank, but the 
ine indeed, are savages. ‘They were now no longer | tide got there nearly as soon as ourselves, and we 
their enemies, but friends. Several others, following | were again soon afloat. Jack was much exhausted, 
with Eyacktana’s example, harangued in turn, all in | and I was little better ; and the wet and cold had 
their favour of the whites. This done, the great men | so benumbed us that we had scarcely any feeling 
with squatted themselves down, the pipe of peace was | or strength. We now shook hands again, anxiously 
ck to called for; and while it was goimg round and | looking for relief towards the fort. Here poor 
fered round the smoking circle, I gave each of the six | Jack began to cry like a child, and refused for 
o my principal chiefs a small paper-cased looking-glass | some time to let go my hand. I told him to take 
and a little vermilion as a present ; and in return, | courage; and pointing to a stump a-head of us, 
lered they presented me with two horses and twelve | said to him, “ If we get there we shall be safe.” 
rus: beavers, while the women soon brought us a| Then bidding each other adicu, we once more took 
rival, variety of eatables. to swimming, in hopes of reaching the stump I 
> get “This sudden change regulated my movements. | had pointed to, which was better than half a mile 
n the Indeed, I might say the battle was won. I now | off. I reached and grasped it with almost my last 
age made a speech to them in turn, and, as many of | breath; but poor Jack, although within ten yards 
t the them understood the language I spoke, I asked | of it, could not do so—it was too much for him, 
- this them what I should say to the great white chief | and I could render him no assistance. Here he 
ured when I got home, when he asks me where are all | struggled and sank, and I saw him no more. I 
@ us, the horses I bought from you. What shall I say | had been grasping the stump, with the clutch of 
cend, tohim? At this question it was easy to see that | despair, for more than half an hour, when fortu- 
‘ot to their pride was touched. ‘ Tell him,’ said Kyack- | nately, a little before dusk, an Indian canoe passing 
ok it. tana, ‘ that we have but one mouth and one word ; | along shore, discovered my situation and saved my 
-ettle all the horses you have bought from us are yours ; | life. The water had reached to my middle, and I 
1 cut they shall be delivered up.’ This was just what | was insensible.’” } 
iians, Iwanted. After a little counselling among them- One of the Indians who had brought Little to 
chief, selves, Eyacktana was the first to speak, and he | the fort, remarked : “ When we got to him he was: 
ngry undertook to see them collected.” : speechless, and yet his fingers were sunk in the 
howe The work of collecting the animals, which had | wood, so that we could hardly get his hands from 
No,’ been dispersed all over the camp, took up consi- | the stump.” It seems, further, that perils by 
hrew derable time, but it was eventually effected ; and | water were not the poor fellow’s only dangers, as 
fist, the next day Mr. Ross and his people, in possession | was learned from the Indians who rescued him. 
king of eighty-five horses, proceeded on their journey to | Mr. Ross proceeds: “ He was within an ace of 
oa their fort of Oakanagan. being shot as well as drowned. ‘The moment the 
here Not long afterwards, an accident occurred which | people in the canoe came in sight of the stump, 
1g in painfully illustrates the dangers to which the fur- | one of the Indians, pointing to it, said to his com- 
d us. hunters are subjected in journeying from one | rades, ‘ Look! what is that leaning on the stump ?” 
d be place to another in the wild unsettled country | Another called out, ‘ A sea-otter, or a seal ; come, 
or Us wherein their labours are carried on. <A boat con- | let us have a shot at it.’ Both at that instant 
With taining Messrs. Donald M‘Tavish and Alexander | taking up their guns, made signs to the persons 
ed 2 Henry, two partners of long standing and high | steering to make for the stump slowly. While 
with reputation in the North-West service, with six | the canoe was thus making for the stump, the two 
> his men, was swamped in crossing the river Columbia, | men held their guns ready cocked to have a shot. 
le in all hands, with the exception of one man, perishing. | ‘ Shoot now,’ said one of them to the other. The 
m, a Although the accident took place in broad day- | canoe was all this time nearing the object, and the 
hing light, and in front of the fort, the circumstance | two anxious marksmen were on their knees with 
‘that was not perceived or known for some hours after, | their guns pointed, when a woman in the canoe 
cape. when John Little, the surviving man, arrived at | bawled out to the men, ‘ Alké, alké! tilla-kome, 
: toe, the fort, and communicated the intelligence. Mr. | tilla-kome’—‘ Stop, stop! a man, a man!’ At 
took Ross gives the sad tale in the man’s own words, as | this timely warning the men lowered their guns 
foxiows :— to look, and in a few minutes the boat was at the 
ene 
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stump; seeing Little, the fellows put their hands 
to their mouths, exclaiming, in the Chinook dialect, 
‘ Naw-weet-ka, naw-weet-ka’—‘ It is true, it is 
true.’ To the keen eye of this woman poor Little 
owed his life.” 

Ou one occasion, Mr. Ross undertook a journey 
aeross an unexplored tract of country from one of 
the Company’s forts to the Pacifie; but though 
the distance was supposed not to exceed two hun- 
dred miles, the difficulties and obstructions of the 
road were so ereat, that he was unable to accom- 
plish his object. From his account of this adven- 
ture, we quote a passage, descriptive of a fearful 
hurricane, such as is only to be witnessed in the 
wilderness. It will be seen that it was the effect 
of this upon his guides which put astop to his ex- 
plorations. On the eleventh day from starting, he 
observes: “ Our journey to-day was through a 
delightful country, of hill and dale, wood and 
plains. Late in the afternoon, however, we were 
disturbed and greatly agitated, by a fearful and 
continuous noise in the air, loud as thunder, but 
with no intervals. Not a breath of wind ruffled 
the air; but towards the north-west, from whence 
the noise came, the whole atmosphere was dark- 
ened, heavy, and black. Our progress was ar- 
rested, we stood and listened in anxious suspense 
for nearly half en hour, the noise still increasing, 
and coming, as it were, nearer and nearer to us. 
If I could compare it to anything, it would be to 
the rush of a heavy body of water falling from a 
height; but when it came opposite to where we 
stood, in a moment we beheld the woods before it 
bending down like grass before the scythe! It 
was the wind, accompanied with a torrent of rain 
—a perfect hurricane, such as I had never wit- 
nessed before. It reminded ine at once of those 
terrible visitations of the kind peculiar to tropical 
climates. Sometimes a slight tornado or storm of 
the kind has been experienced on the Oregon, but 
not often. The crash of falling trees, and the 
dark, heavy cloud, like a volume of condensed 
smoke, concealed from us at the time the extent 
of its destructive effects. We remained motion- 
less until the storm was over. It lasted an hour, 
and, although it was searcely a quarter of a mile 
from us, all we felt of it was a few heavy drops of 
rain, as cold as ice, with seareely any wind: but 
the rolling cloud passed on, carrying destruction 
before it, as far as the eye could follow. Ina short 
time, we perceived the havoc it had made, by the 
avenue it-left behind. It had levelled everything 
in its way, to the dust: the very grass was beaten 
down to the earth for nearly a quarter of a mile in 
breadth.” 

Let us now glance at a description of an Indian 
feast, at which, in the course of his trafiie with 
those people, our author was more than once an 
honoured and distinguished guest. It shows the 
exceeding grossness of the manners of the race, as 
well as a measure of heartiness on the score of 
hospitality :—“ The first thing that attracts the 
attention of a stranger, on being invited to a feast 
in these parts, is, to see seven or eight bustling 





squats running to and fro with pieces of greasy | 
bark, skins of animals, and old mats, to furnish | 


the banqucting-lodge, as receptacles for the deli- 


ate viands: at the door of the lodge is placed, on 
sturdy savage with a club in his | 


such occasions, ¢ 


| hand, to keep the dogs at bay while the prepara. 
tions are going on. The banqueting-hall is always 
of a size suitable to the occasion, large and roomy, 
A fire occupies the centre, round which, in circular 
order, are laid the eatables. The guests form a 
close ring round the whole. Every one approaches 
with a grave and solemn step. The party being 
all assembled, the reader may picture to himself 
our friend seated among the nobles of the place, 
his bark platter between his legs, filled top-heavy 
with the most delicious mélange of bear’s-grease, 
dog’s-flesh, wappatoes, obellies, amutes, and a pro- 
fusion of other viands, roots, and berries. Round 
the festive board, placed on terra firma, all the 
nabobs of the place are squatted down in a circle, 
each helping himself out of his platter with his 
fingers, observing every now and then to sleek 
down the hair by way of wiping the hands. Only 
one knife is used, and that is handed round from 
one to another in quick motion. Behind the ban- 
queting circle sit, in anxious expectation, groups 
of the canine tribe, yawning, howling, and growl- 
ing ; these can only be kept in the rear by a stout 
cudgel, which each of the guests keeps by him, for 

yet it not unfre- 


the purpose of self-defence ; 
quently happens that some one of the more dar- 
ing of the curs gets out of patience, breaks through 
the front rank, and earries off his booty ; but when 
a trespass of this kind is committed, the unfor- 
tunate offender is well belaboured in his retreat, 
for the cudgels come down upon him with a ter- 
rible vengeance. ‘The poor dog, however, has his 
revenge in turn, for the squabble and brawl that 
ensues disturbs all the dormant fleas of the domi- 
cile. This troop of black assailants jump about 
in all directions, so that a guest, by helping hiin- 
self to the good things before him, keeping the 
dogs at bay behind him, and defending himself 
from the black squadrons that surround him, pays, 
perhaps, dearer for his entertainment at the Co- 
lumbian Cascades than a foreign ambassador does 
in a London hotel.” 

We must not omit some mention of the process 
of beaver-trapping, which is the main work of the 
fur-hunters in their ordinary expeditions. it is 
thus summarily described by Mr. Ross :—* A safe 
and secure spot, near wood and water, is first 
selected forthe camp. Here the chief of the party 
resides with the property. It is often exposed to 
danger or sudden attack, in the absence of the 
trappers, and requires a vigilant eye to guard 
against the hiking savages. The camp is called 
head-quarters. From hence all the trappers—some 
on foot, some on horseback, according to the dis- 
tance they have to go—start every morning, in 
small parties, in all directions, ranging the dis- 
tance of some twenty miles around. Six traps is 
the allowance of each hunter; but to guard against 
wear and tear, the complement is more frequently 
ten. These he sets every night, and visits again 
in the morning—sometines oftener, according to 
distance or other circumstances. The beaver taken 
in the traps are always conveyed to the camp, 
skimmed, stretched, dried, folded up with the hair 
in the inside, laid by, and the flesh used for food. 
No sooner, therefore, has a hunter visited his traps, 
set them again, and looked out for some other 
place, than he returns to the camp to feast and 
enjoy the pleasures of an idle day. Thereis, how- 
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ever, much anxiety and danger in going through 
the ordinary routine of a trapper’s duty; for as the 
enemy is generally lurking about among the 
rocks and hiding-places, watching an opportunity, 


the hunter has to keep a constant look-out, and | 


the gun is often in one hand, while the trap is in 
the otnuer. But when several are together, which 
is often the case in suspicious places, one half set 
the traps, and the other half keep guard over 
them. Yet, notwithstanding all their precautions, 
some of them fall victims to Indian treachery. 
“The camp remains stationary while two-thirds 


of the trappers find beaver in the vicinity; but | 


whenever the beaver becomes scarce, the camp is 
removed to some more favourable spot. 


ever serious danger is apprehended, all the trap- 
pers make for the camp. Were we,-however, to 
calculate according to numbers, the prospects from 
such an expedition would be truly dazzling—say 
seventy-five men, with each six traps, to be suc- 
eessfully employed during five months—that is, 
two in the spring and three in the fall, equal to 
one hundred and thirty-one working days, the 
result would be 58,950 beaver! Practically, how- 
ever, the case is very different. The apprehension 
of danger at all times is so great, that three- 
fourths of their time is lost in the necessary steps 
taken for their own safety. There is also another 
serious drawback, unavoidably accompanying every 
large party. The beaver is a timid animal; the 
least noise, therefore, made about its haunt, will 
keep it from coming out for nights together, and 
noise is unavoidable when the party is large; but 
when the party is small, the hunter has a chance 
of being more or less successful. Indeed, were 


the nature of the ground such as to admit of the | 
trappers moving about in safety at all times and | 


alone, six men, with six trays each, would in the 
same space of time and at the same rate, kill as 
many beavers—say four thousand seven hundred 
and sixteen—as the whole seventy-five could be 
expected to do! And the evil is without a remedy, 
for no small party can exist in these parts. Hence 
the reason why beavers are so numerous.” 

In trading with tribes of Indians who had not 
previously been in communication with the whites, 
our fur-hunters had opportunities of making extra- 
ordinary bargains. Mr. Ross and his associates 
were the first to introduce themselves among the 
race or tribe of Indians called the Snakes, with 
whom a wondrous trade in skins was carried on 
for some time on extremely easy terms. We say 
nothing about the morality of the transaction, but 
content ourselves with quoting our author’s ac- 
count of what was done, leaving it to the reader to 
express disapprobation or approval, as he may 
chance to feel inclined. 

“Tn their traffic, the most indifferent spectator 
could not but stare to see the Indians, chiefly 
War-are-reekas and Ban-at-tees [varieties of the 
Snake nation], bringing large garments of four or 
five large beaver skins each, such as they use 
during winter for warmth, and selling them for a 
knife or an awl, and other articles of the fur kind 
m proportion. It was so with the Columbia In- 
dians in our first years; but they soon learned the 
mystery of trade and their own interest. So will 


In this | 
manner the party keeps moving from place to 
place, during the whole season of hunting. When- 


| the Snakes, for they are not deficient in acuteness. 

Horses were purchased for an axe each, and coun- 
' try provisions, such as dried buffalo, was cheap. 
| Our people might have loaded a seventy-four gun 

ship with provisions bought with buttons and 
rings. It was truly characteristic of Indian 
_ trading to see these people dispose of articles of 
_ real value so cheaply, while other articles of compa- 
| ratively no value at all (at least in the estimation 
| of the whites), were esteemed highly by them. 
| When any of our people, through mere curiosity, 
| Wished to purchase an Indian head-dress com- 
posed of feathers, or a necklace of birds’ claws, or 
a little red earth or ochre out of any of their mys- 
tical medicine bags, the price was enormous ; but 
a beaver skin, worth twenty-five shillings in the 
English market, might have been purchased for a 
brass finger-ring, scarcely worth a farthing ; while 
a dozen of the same rings was refused for a neck- 
lace of birds’ claws, not worth half a farthing. 
Beaver, or any kind of fur, was of litule or no value 
among these Indians, they never having any 
traders for such articles among them. Nor could 
they conceive what our people wanted with their 
old garments. ‘ Have not the whites,’ asked a 
| chief one day, smiling, “much better garments 
than ours?” Such garments, however, were not 
nunerous, and were only used by the poorer sort. 
The Shirry-dikas were all clothed in buffalo robes 
and dressed deer-skin ; but no sooner had one and 
all of them seen European articles, than they pro- 
mised to turn beaver hunters. This disposition 
was of course encouraged. Axes, knives, ammu- 
nition, beads, buttons, and rings were the articles 
most in demand. Clothing was of no value; a 
knife sold for as much as a blanket; and an ounce 
of vermilion was of more value than a yard of fine 
cloth.” 

We have gone on extracting to almost unvrea- 
| sonable lengths,considering the limitations of these 
| pages; but we have not by any means exhausted 

the interest of the volumes under consideration. 
| Whoever can obtain them and find time to read 
| them, may be assured of a lively and varied enter- 
,tainment. They are so full of adventure and in- 


| formation that it is impossible, by means of a 
few extracts, to convey any adequate notion of 


their manifold attractions. 





Qovtry. 


DAILY WORK. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 

Iy the name of God advancing, 

Sow thy seed at morning light, 
Cheerily the furrows turning, 

Labour on with all thy might. 
Look not to the far-off future, 

Do the work which nearest lies, 
Sow thon must before thou reapest, 

Rest at last is labour’s prize. 


Standing still is dangerous ever, 
Toil is meant for Christians now ; 
Let there be, when evening cometh, 
Honest sweat upon thy brow. 
And the Master shall come smiling, 
When work stops at set of sun, 
Saying, as he pays thy wages, 
“Good and faithful steward, well done.” 
V.4. 
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Tur Crocopire.—lIf the crocodile rarely comes out of 
the river in the cold weather, because it finds the water 
warmer than the external air at that season, there is no 
reason to believe it remains torpid at that time, though, 
like all the lizard tribe, it can exist a long time without 
eating, and I have known them live in a house for three 
months without food, sleeping most of the time ; indeed, 
when the weather is warm, even in winter, it frequently 
comes out of the water to bask on the sand-banks, and 
there, during the great heats of summer, it sleeps with its 
mouth wide open towards the wind. In Herodotus’s time 
crocodiles frequented the lower part of the Nile more than 
at present, and may have remained longer under water in 
that latitude. Indeed, for many mouths they have little 
opportunity of being seen, owing to the inundation cover- 
ing their favourite sand-banks, ‘They do not now frequent 
the Nile below Beni Hassan, and they are seldom seen 
north of the latitude of Manfaloot. ‘Their eggs, as Hero- 
dotus says, are laid in the sand, often under the bank, and 
hatched by the heat of the sun; and the great disparity 
between the animal when full-grown, and its original size 
in the egg, is remarkable, since the latter only measures 
three inches in length aud two inches in breadth (or dia- 
meter), being less than that of the goose, which measures 

# by 23. The two ends are exactly alike. When formed, 
the young crocodile lies within with its tail turned round 
to its head; and, when full-grown, it becomes nearly 
seventy times longer than the egg, the crocodile of Egypt 
attaining to the size of 20 to 22 feet. In Ethiopia it is 
larger; and Herodotus gives it 17 eubits—25} feet, or 29, 
if by the cubit of the Nilometer—in Egypt, or even more. 
Its small eyes are long, which makes Herodotus compare 
them to those of a pig, and they are covered by a thin 
pellucid (nicitating) membrane, mentioned by Plutarch (de 
Is. s.. 75), which passes over them from the outer corner, 
and continues there while it sleeps. It is perfectly true 
that it has no tongue, and the throat is closed by a thick 
membrane which is only open when it swallows, but the 
story of its moving its upper jaw is owing to its throwing 
up its whole head when it seizes its prey, at the same time 
that it really moves its lower jaw downwards, The strength 
of its skin, particularly on the back, where it is covered 
with scales, has made it useful for shields (as Pliny says of 
the kippopotamus, “ ‘Tergoris ad scuta galeasque impene- 
trabilis”), which are still made of it in Ethiopia. Though 
the scales serve to indicate the two species known in the 
Nile, they differ very little in their position ; and the black 
and green colour of the two crocodiles is a more evident 
distinction. The notion of this animal, which catches fish, 
not being able to see under water, is contrary to all reason, 
as is the annoyance to which Herodotus supposes it sub- 
ject, of having its mouth invaded by leeches. The story 
of the friendly offices of the trochilus appears to be derived 
from that bird’s uttering a shrill note as it flies away, on 
the approach of man (quite unintentionally) warning the 
crocodile of danger. In its range of long tusks, the two 
end ones of the lower jaw pass through corresponding holes 
in the upper jaw, near the nose, when the mouth is closed. 
These are formed by the teeth growing long, there being as 
yet no such holes while the animal is young.—2awlinson’s 
“* Herodotus.” 

Lire-Boat Sratistics.—It appears that, from some 
valuable returns made to the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution, by the officers of the Coast Guard Service and 
by some agents to Lloyd’s, there are sixty-four additional 
life-boats considered to be required on ‘the coasts of the 
British Isles. The proposed new life-boat stations are as 
follows: England—Staiths, Yorkshire; Wells and Blake- 
ney, Norfolk; Orfordness, Suffolk; Puckaster Cove and 
Brook, Isle of Wight; Studland Bay and Chapman’s 
Poole, Dorset ; Exmouth, Hope Cove, Bantham, and Big- 
bury Bay, Devon; Fowey, Falmouth, St. Ives, New Quay, 
Cornwall; Port Talbot, Penarth or ‘Towan, Portland, 
Milford, Porthdinllaen, Wales; Fleetwood, Lancashire ; 
Maryport and Silloth, Cumberland ; and Douglas, Isle of 
Man. Scotland—Haddingtonshire and Berwickshire, two 
lite-boats ; Elie, Fife; Donmouth and Newburgh, Aderdeen ; 
Lossiemouth, Elgin; Banff; Sylester and Dunbrath, 
Caithness ; South Ronaldsha, Orkneys; Esdale, Slate 





Island ; Oban, Argyle; Serabster Harbour ; Campbeltown 
and Dromore, Mull of Galloway; Tumberry, Ayr, and 
Troon. Ireland—Dundrum Bay North, Crandfield Poiut, 
County Down ; Clogher Head or Dundalk, County Louth ; 
Carnsore and Morris Castle, County Wexford; Danmore, 
Tramore and Dungarvan Bay, County Waterford; Ballins- 
killegs Bay or Derrynane, Kenmare River, Knightstown 
and Dingle, County Kerry; Achil Beg, Killala and Bel- 
mullet, County Mayo; Rutland and Carn, County Donegal; 
Portrush and Carrickfergus, County Antrim. The average 
cost of a complete life-boat establishment, such as that 
provided by the National Life-boat Society, is £300 ;—this 
amount includes the cost of life-boat, life-belts and gear, 
transporting carriage, and a substantial house for their 
reception. It will thus be seen that a considerable sum 
will be required from the public to make the life-boat system 
practically complete on our coast. The institution has 
already seventy life-boats in connection with it. To main- 
tain these boats in a state of thorough efficiency, requires 
a large permanent annual outlay. Last year the life-boats 
of the society and those of local bodies rescued 399 persons 
from shipwrecks on our coasts; and during the last three 
years 1022 persons were, by the same invaluable means, 
saved from a watery grave. On the other hand, it is 
melancholy to add, fhat during the same short period, 
1522 poor creatures perished on our coasts from these sad 
disasters. It is believed that a considerable proportion, 
probably one-half, of this large number, might have been 
preserved to their families and their country if additional 
life-boats were on the coast. It is extremely desirable that 
the National Life-boat Instifution should be enabled, to 
carry out its truly philanthropic and national objects. 

CaTERPILLAR Box.—It is necessary to have a box of 
peculiar form for the collection of caterpillars. If the hd 
is raised every time that a fresh capture is made, difficulties 
inerease in proportion to the number of caterpillars, For 
when some thirty larve are in the box, they all begin to 
crawl out when the lid is opened ; and Hercules had hardly 
a more bewildering task among the hydra’s heads than the 
entomologist.among his captives. No sooner is the light 
admitted, than a dozen heads are over the side ; and as fast 
as one is replaced, six or seven more make their appearance. 
The only remedy is to sweep them all back with a rapid 
movement of the hand, to shake them all to the bottom, 
and then to replace the lid as fast as possible. Even with 
all precaution caterpillars are crushed; and, besides, they, 
are delicate in their constitutions, and require gentle 
handling. So the best plan is to have a tin box made with 
a short tube, through which the caterpillars can’ be intro- 
duced, and which can be stopped by a cork when the 
creatures are fairly inside. Now, although this is a capital 
contrivance for caterpillars that hold themselves straight, 
it fails entirely when they curl themselves into a ring and 
refuse to be straightened. Itis as impossible to straighten 
a rolled-up hedgehog as a caterpillar in a similar attitude; 
and if force is used in either case, the creature will be 
mortally injured. However, gentle means succeed when 
violence fails, with insects as with men. A Bheel robber 
will steal the bedding from under a sleeping man without 
waking him; and by an analogous process the refractory 
caterpillar is lodged in his prison before ke is fairly awake 
to his condition.—* Common Objects of the Countiy,” by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Parentat, Derscrs.—It is difficult to say which is 
the greater defect in a parent—strictness and firmness in 
his family without feeling and affection, or feeling and 
affection without strictness and firmness. Under the one 
bad system the children are apt to become slaves or hypo- 
crites ; under the other tyrants or rebels. But true love is 
always firm, and true firmness is always love. 

History oF THE Penny.—The ancient English penny 
was the first silver coin struck in England, and the only 
one current among our Saxon ancestors. At the time of 
Ethelred, it was equal in weight to the present threepence. 
Till the time of King Edward 1, the penny was so deeply 
indented, that it might easily be broken and parted, on oc- 
casions, into two parts—these were called half pence: or 
into four, these were called four things, or farthings. 
































